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THE INVESTIGATION OF 
FREIGHT CLAIMS 

Introduction 

Until recent years there was probably no greater cause 
for unfriendliness on the part of the shipping public 
toward the carriers than the failure to settle promptly 
freight claims submitted to them by the shippers. It was 
not uncommon for claims which should have been settled 
on sight to be held up for six months or a year, and the 
shipper or claimant, despairing of ever receiving a settle- 
ment, would charge the amount off to Profit & Loss and 
the experience to education. 

The opposing factions, however, came to see the desira- 
bility of co-operation with each other to remove as fal' 
as possible cases of unusual delay. Today there is, as a 
whole, very little occasion for complaint on the score of 
the time consumed in the adjustment of claims^ 

The improvement that has been effected is probably 
most forcibly illustrated by the following remarks of Mr. 
J. M. Belleville, Chairman of the Freight Claims Com- 
mittee, National Industrial Traffic League, representing 
some 80,000 shippers. 

Under the old conditions it was but seldom that a claim for 
either loss, damage or overcharge, was adjusted in a less time 
than 90 days, and ten years ago, we considered that if we conld 
get an average of settlements in six months it was a remarkable 
record. Under present conditions, a majority of what we call 
straight overcharge claims; that is, where the evidence is per- 
fectly clear and there are no complications, are settled inside 
of 30 days, and the writer knows of a number of concerns who 
have quite large daim accounts whose record for the year 1910 
shows an average under 60 days for settlement of claims of all 
descriptions. 
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4 INVESTIGATION OF FREIGHT CLAIMS 

Under the old conditions damage daima were rardj, if ever, 
settled in less than six months from the date of thnr filing, 
while during the year 1910 a large number of damage daims, 
as reported to ns by various members, were settled within 30 
days from their presentation. • • • 

Of course, "peTtecHon has not been obtained and never will be, 
but we believe that through a continuance of such co-operation 
as has been in evidence and has been growing steadily during 
the past two or three years, our troubles on the claim question 
will be reduced to the lowest i>06sible minimum. 

Causes fob Incseasb ih Claims 

The significance of the freight claim problem is fully 
brought out by the fact that the payments for loss and 
damage claims increased from $7,056,622 in 1900 to 
$23,032,212 in 1916, an increase of 226 per cent Many 
reasons may be advanced to account for this remarkable 
increase, wUch is makiBg heavy inroads on the carriers' 
revenue. Among the more important are the following: 

First, the ever-increasing value of the articles of com- 
merce. As a result, the cost to replace or repair them, in 
case of loss or damage, is greater. 

Second, the extension of trade areas and shippers' 
fields of activity, thus necessitating longer hauls, many 
of which involve several transfers and the attending risk 
of loss or damage thereby. 

Third, an increase both in the number of men and the 
compensation x>aid thereto in the f rei^t daim depart- 
ments of the carriers. Shippers in many cases have 
realized the advantage of having trained investigators 
in their employ and have not hesitated to raid the daim 
departments of the railroads to secure seasoned timber. 
This has made it somewhat difficult for the railroads to 
keep effident m^ in their daim departments after train- 
ing them. 

Fourth, the education of shippers with respect to thdr 
rights and the carriers' liability. 
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Fifth, claims involving an exceptionally long time in 
investigating. While every possible effort is made to 
dispose of claims with reasonable despatch, certain 
claims do come up which necessitate investigation by 
many carriers and through several departments. Such 
investigations cannot be completed in the time allotted 
for ordinary investigation. 

Sixth, the increased size of carriers' equipment and 
motive power, the introduction of air brakes on freight 
equipment, the establishment of ^^hump*' or ** gravity '' 
yards, all tending to increase the damage to freight 
through strain or jar occasioned by jolting from sudden 
impacts in the stopping or starting of the train. 

Seventh, the introduction of substitutes for wood con- 
tainers for the transportation of property. While the 
various classification committees have done thoir best 
to establish various specifications for containers of this 
kind, providing for certain thicknesses of straw board, 
fiber board, or paper board containers, so far as some 
commodities are concerned, these containers have as yet 
proved far from satisfactory. 

Eighth, the extension of the terminal facilities of the 
carriers. A decade or so ago, the carriers had ordinarily 
but one station at which they received freight, except in 
the larger cities. With the rapid development of the 
industrial concerns in recent years, however, came the 
establishment of industrial spur tracks and receiving 
stations in outlying industrial districts. Miscellaneous 
traffic is taken to the main loading station in general 
cases in so-called *Hrap" or ^^ferry'' cars and there 
reloaded in proper cars for the various destinations to 
which the freight is consigned. The interchange of such 
cars in some cases involves switch movements over three 
or more lines. The attending risk may, therefore, be well 
appreciated. 
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THE INVESTIGATION OF 
FREIGHT CLAIMS 

Introduction 

Until recent years there was probably no greater cause 
for unfriendliness on the part of the shipping public 
toward the carriers than the failure to settle promptly 
freight claims submitted to them by the shippers. It was 
not uncommon for claims which should have been settled 
on sight to be held up for six months or a year, and the 
shipper or claimant, despairing of ever receiving a settle- 
ment, would charge the amoimt off to Profit & Loss and 
the experience to education. 

The opposing factions, however, came to see the desira- 
bility of co-operation with each other to remove as fal' 
as possible cases of unusual delay. Today there is, as a 
whole, very little occasion for complaint on the score of 
the time consumed in the adjustment of claims^ 

The improvement that has been effected is probably 
most forcibly illustrated by the following remarks of Mr. 
J. M. Belleville, Chairman of the Freight Claims Com- 
mittee, National Industrial Traffic League, representing 
some 80,000 shippers. 

Under the old conditions it was but seldom that a claim for 
either loss, damage or overcharge, was adjusted in a less time 
than 90 days, and ten years ago, we considered that if we co^d 
get an average of settlements in six months it was a remarkable 
record. Under present conditions, a majority of what we ciJl 
straight overcharge claims; that is, where the evidence is per- 
fectly dear and there are no complications, are setUed inside 
of 30 days, and the writer knows of a number of concerns who 
have quite large daim accounts whose record for the year 1910 
shows an average under 60 days for settlement of claims of all 
descriptions. 
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4 INVESTIGATION OF FREIGHT CLAIMS 

Under the old conditions damage claims were rarely, if ever, 
settled in less than six months from the date of their filing, 
while during the year 1910 a large number of damage claims, 
as reported to us by various members, were settled within 30 
days from their presentation. • • • 

Of course, perfection has not been obtained and never will be, 
but we believe that through a continuance* of such co-operation 
as has been in evidence and has been growing steadily during 
the past two or three years, our troubles on the claim question 
will be reduced to the lowest possible minimum. 

Causes fob Increase in Claims 

The significance of the freight claim problem is fully 
brought out by the fact that the payments for loss and 
damage claims increased from $7,056^622 in 1900 to 
$23,032,212 in 1916, an increase of 226 per cent. Many 
reasons may be advanced to account for this remarkable 
increase, which is maJdng heavy inroads on the carriers' 
revenue. Among the more important are the following : 

First, the ever-increasing value of the articles of com- 
merce. As a result, the cost to replace or repair them, in 
case of loss or damage, is greater. 

Second, the extension of trade areas and shippers' 
fields of activity, thus necessitating longer hauls, many 
of which involve several transfers and the attending risk 
of loss or damage thereby. 

Third, an increase both in the number of men and the 
compensation paid thereto in the freight claim depart- 
ments of the carriers. Shippers in many cases have 
realized the advantage of having trained investigators 
in their employ and have not hesitated to raid the claim 
departments of the railroads to secure seasoned timber. 
This has made it somewhat difficult for the railroads to 
keep efficient men in their claim departments after train- 
ing them. 

Fourth, the education of shippers with respect to their 
rights and the carriers' liability. 
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Fifth, claims involving an exceptionally long time in 
investigating. While every possible effort is made to 
dispose of claims with reasonable despatch, certain 
claims do come np which necessitate investigation by 
many carriers and through several departments. Such 
investigations cannot be completed in the time allotted 
for ordinary investigation. 

Sixth, the increased size of carriers' equipment and 
motive power, the introduction of air brakes on freight 
equipment, the establishment of **hump'' or ** gravity'* 
yards, all tending to increase the damage to freight 
through strain or jar occasioned by jolting from sudden 
impacts in the stopping or starting of the train. 

Seventh, the introduction of substitutes for wood con- 
tainers for the transportation of property. While the 
various classification committees have done thoir best 
to establish various specifications for containers of this 
kind, providing for certain thicknesses of straw board, 
fiber board, or paper board containers, so far as some 
commodities are concerned, these containers have as yet 
proved far from satisfactory. 

Eighth, the extension of the terminal facilities of the 
carriers. A decade or so ago, the carriers had ordinarily 
but one station at which they received freight, except in 
the larger cities. With the rapid development of the 
industrial concerns in recent years, however, came the 
establishment of industrial spur tracks and receiving 
stations in outlying industrial districts. Miscellaneous 
traffic is taken to the main loading station in general 
cases in so-called ^Hrap*' or ^^ferry'* cars and there 
reloaded in proper cars for the various destinations to 
which the freight is consigned. The interchange of such 
cars in some cases involves switch movements over three 
or more lines. The attending risk may, therefore, be well 
appreciated. 
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Ninth, the complexity of tariff and classification publi- 
cations. Since the effective regulations of the issuance 
and filing of schedules of this character, much progress 
has been made in regard to uniformity in the arrange- 
ment of these publications. However, the delegation of 
authority to one individual to publish the rates of several 
carriers has resulted in very voluminous publications, 
known as agency tariffs, which are in some cases, to say 
the least, difficult of interpretation. 

Tenth, the inadequate protection afforded by the 
ordinary clasp or door fastening in general use. The 
fastening frequently is nothing more substantial than a 
thin wire or tin fastened by means of a piece of soft lead, 
which is crushed in a seal press and which shows from 
the number imprinted thereon where the seal was ap- 
plied. The use of the seal merely affords evidence as to 
whether the door has been opened or not. It does not 
prevent robbery and is not an obstacle to thieves. The 
carriers have long been the prey of organized bands of 
robbers, whose robberies are most difficult to cope with. 
A recent bill enacted by the federal government provid- 
ing a severe penalty in the form of a fine and imprison- 
ment for breaking the seal of or entering into a car 
which contains interstate traffic with intent to pilfer, is 
expected to curtail, to a considerable extent, the depreda- 
tions of these bands. 

Eleventh, the manner in which package freight is 
handled. The opportunity for thieving is prevalent from 
the time the shipment is tendered to the drayman for 
transportation to the carrier's depot until delivery is 
made to the consignee. Many instances are on record 
where carriers have had to pay claims when the theft of 
the property occurred prior to the delivery to them. In 
large shipping centers a large amount of merchandise 
is handled through the carriers' depots and the access 
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of the general public to these depots makes it impossible 
to prevent pilferage, although usually there are stationed 
at such places special agents or railroad police, whose 
duties are to safeguard as far as possible the consign- 
ments in the carriers* possession. The fact, however, 
that one, two, or three men may sometimes be delegated 
to watch nine or twelve hundred others shows how diffi- 
cult such supervision must necessarily be. 

The foregoing sums up the more important elements 
that create claims. While in remote cases other elements 
may intervene, the majority of claims can be ascribed to 
one or more of the above causes. 

The Freight Claim Association 

There was organized some twenty years ago an asso- 
ciation called the Freight Claim Association. Today 
practically all of the carriers of the country are members 
of this association, the purpose of which is to promote 
the interline settlement of freight claims between car- 
riers. It is a recognized fact that the work of this 
association has been conducive of much good for the 
interests of the carriers and the shipping public. The 
members are governed by a very elaborate set of by-laws 
and from time to time rules are announced that govern 
the adjustment of claims and provide for the accounting 
and adjusting of claim payments between carriers. These 
rules are, in fact, precedents established for the govern- 
ment of the member lines in the adjustment of similar 
claims in the future. 

It is not unusual, in adjusting a claim between carriers, 
for them to find, after the claimant has been paid, that 
they are unable to fix the responsibility or degree of 
responsibility among themselves. In order that the 
amount may be properly distributed, the association 
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mainteins what is known as the Arbitration Committee, 
whose duties are to pass upon the contentions of the 
interested lines and determine the loss or portion of loss 
that shall be borne by each. As every case submitted to 
the Arbitration Committee calls for the payment, by the 
line submitting the case, of a fiied sum to cover the 
expense of arbitration, this practice is not resorted to 
except in extreme cases. 

Most carriers who are members of the Freight Claim 
Association have adopted a system of direct investiga- 
tion. The carrier against which the claim is filed 
communicates directly with the agents of the interested 
carriers whenever practicable and inquiries are ad- 
dressed to the Freight Claim Association officials only 
after failure to obtain information from the agent or 
when the nature of the inquiry makes it necessary. In 
this manner the possible loss of papers and the unneces- 
sary handling by carriers not directly concerned in the 
payment of the claim are eliminated. 

A monthly distribution statement is prepared and for- 
warded to each interested carrier under Freight Claim 
Association rules. This statement shows the billing ref- 
erence over the Unes of all the interested carriers, the 
amount charged to each, the route over which the ship- 
ment moved, the amount of overcharge or loss, etc., 
involved by the application of the erroneous weight, etc., 
and the division of the revenue. This is done in order 
to apportion the amount refunded to the claimant among 
the several carriers. 

When a carrier not working under this plan is inter- 
ested, the claim papers are retained by the paying carrier 
to negotiate with such carrier. When the claim papers 
are forwarded to any carrier in accordance with this 
plan, they must be returned to the paying carrier within 
one year from the date that the claim is distributed. 
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When the claim is paid the draft or voucher account, 
as the case may be, is debited with the amount due from 
the claimant carrier, providing the investigation has di- 
vulged this information. If not, the entire amount is 
charged to the proper account. When the investigation 
is complete, the account to which the claim is charged is 
credited, and such portion as may be due from the claim- 
ant carrier is charged to the account as prescribed by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission's classification of 
accounts. 

Adjustment of claims between carriers is effected 
through what is known as arbitrary interline claim 
account, draft authorization, bill, and voucher plan. 

Most of the principal carriers of the country, being 
members of the Freight Claim Association, have adopted 
the arbitrary interline claim account plan. This plan 
provides for the arbitrary issuance of a draft on the 
carrier owing. Such debits are properly distributed on 
an abstract of distribution, and on or before the tenth 
of each month, the paying claimant carrier renders a 
statement of amounts due from each debtor carrier in 
claims handled under this plan. Draft is made by the 
creditor carrier on or after the tenth of the succeeding 
month. This draft must be honored, and the debit in- 
vestigated. 

If for any valid reason the draft is not satisfactory, 
the debtor carrier has the privilege of recharging such 
debit, and the burden of further proof devolves upon the 
claimant carrier. 

Carriers not working under the above-described plan 
require that all claim papers be first submitted to them 
for authority to issue draft or authority to be adjusted 
by bill and voucher. 
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It is not proper practice for carriers to adjust claims 
immediately upon presentation and without investiga- 
tion. The claim must be proved before it is paid. 

It is not permissible to allow claim correspondence to 
pass into the hands of consignors, consignees, or claim- 
ants. 

Eeceipts for claim payments should be so worded as 
to cover Uability of all carriers participating in the haul. 

Obganization of Eailway Claim Depabtments 

To conceive properly the various features of the inves- 
tigation of freight claims, the settlement with claimants, 
and the final adjustment with the carriers interested, it 
is necessary to understand the organization of a claim 
office. The accompanying diagram shows this organiza- 
tion for a typical office. 
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The office usually consists of a recording bureau, a 
bureau of investigation, a rate bureau, an ^^over, short, 
and damaged ' ' report department, a revising bure jtu, and 
an accounting bureau. The two last-named departments 
are frequently incorporated in the accounting depart- 
ment. 

When a claim is submitted to the carrier it is first 
handled by the recording department or record clerk, 
who assigns a number to the papers that are enclosed 
and acknowledges receipt to the claimant, giving him the 
railroad number assigned to the claim. By means of 
the railroad number it is at all times to be identified and 
referred to in correspondence with relation to that par- 
ticular claim. ^ The papers are then passed to the jacket 
or file clerk, who affixes a stout cardboard back to the 
papers in order to prevent as far as possible their mutila- 
tion. The number that has been assigned to the claim by 
the record clerk is stamped in several conspicuous places. 

The claims are assorted according to their nature, 
whether for overcharge, for loss, or for damage, and are 
turned over to the investigator assigned to that particu- 
lar class of investigation. 

The bureau of investigation is composed of a force of 
men experienced in all lines of railroad work, but espe- 
cially in the particular branch of investigation to which 
they are assigned. Upon this bureau devolves the duty 
of passing on the merits of the claim, the preparation for 
payment, and the apportionment of the loss among the 
interested carriers. 

Assuming that the claim be for overcharge, the investi- 
gator ascertains from tariffs, through the rate clerk of 
the department or the general freight office, whether the 
rate claimed is correct or not. If the rate is correct he 

*A great deal of time for all concerned will be saved by using this 
number at all times. 
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cites the tariff numbers, including the I. C. C. number 
of the publication or publications containing the rate or 
rates between the points in question. 

In claims involving the shortage of a shipment at 
destination, the investigator assigned to that class of 
work will refer to the **over, short, or damage'* reports 
issued by various agents at different points on the line. 
These reports show the property which has been received 
by the agents for which they have no billing, etc., and 
which does not apparently belong at their station. Ee- 
ports from connections relative to through package cars 
are likewise received. These cars may be handled over 
two or more lines, and frequently the shortage can be 
located as an overage at some other point and it only 
remains to order the goods ref orwarded to their proper 
destination. 

In claims involving the destruction or damage of 
property, the investigation involved is much more com- 
prehensive than that employed in connection with other 
classes of claims. The object in such an investigation 
is to ascertain whether the shipper or the carrier or, in 
the event that there are two or more carriers, which of 
the carriers is primarily responsible for the damage to 
or loss of the property. However, as these features are 
more fully dealt with in the subsequent portions of this 
treatise, they will not be discussed at this time. 

The investigation department, having developed that 
the claims as rendered are valid, certify to that fact 
and pass the claims to the revision clerk, who prepares 
a draft in favor of the claimant for the payment of the 
amount involved. The claim is then passed to the ac- 
counting department in order that the claim number may 
be checked and charged on the accounting records of the 
shipment. The purpose of this is to avoid the possible 
payment of another claim on the same shipment and to 
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serve as another means of locating this particular claim 
in* the event that at some later time the papers should be 
desired for some particular purpose and the number is 
unknown. 

The draft is then sent to the claimant. This concludes 
the claim in so far as the claimant is concerned. 

The Investigation of Claims 

As stated, claims are divided into three classes, viz., 
those for loss, damage, or overcharge. While the first 
two are related in the sense that any damage is neces- 
sarily a loss, they may be properly distinguished from 
each other, as the attending circumstances are not iden- 
tical in each case. For example, a claim for loss may be 
discounted by finding the shipment at some other station 
and filling the shortage, which in most instances causes 
the withdrawal of the claim, whereas a damage of any 
kind represents a permanent injury, from which the 
shipper has suffered a monetary loss and for which he 
demands compensation. 

(a) Claims for Overcharge 

This form of claim is the easiest to adjust, for it 
involves only a question of fact, or, in other words, what 
rate was in effect over the route that the shipment trav- 
eled at the time that it moved. As the federal require- 
ments compel the carriers to file their rates with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, and many states have 
followed this lead, it is usually quite easy to determine 
the rates that should be applied to the shipment, although 
modifying circumstances may enter into individual cases, 
as, for example, the disregard of the shipper's instruc- 
tions as to the route over which the shipment should have 
been forwarded. 
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Claims for freight overcharges are filed for various 
reasons, viz., because of the application of a rate in 
excess of the legal published tariff rate, improper classi- 
fication, excessive weight, or allowances for various 
terminal expenses, such as the elevation of grain, refrig- 
eration, switching, icing, milling in transit, etc., for which 
the carriers have, as a rule, published tariffs permitting 
the absorption of these charges. 

Here it is appropriate to make the statement that it 
is not possible for the carriers to pay claims without first 
conducting an investigation, as the Act to Eegulate Com- 
merce and the rulings of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission specifically prohibit this practice. In the past, 
the payment of claims has been the means of refunding 
to shippers charges to which they were not justly entitled 
and which accordingly were in the nature of rebates; 
hence, before claims are paid, the acknowledgment of 
the erring road is obtained. An essential factor in the 
prompt adjustment of claims is the careful study of a 
claim when it is first filed. It should be determined at 
once on what basis the claim is filed, what documents will 
be required to substantiate the claim, and finally what 
amount shall be apportioned among all the carriers inter- 
ested. Letters necessary to secure all essential documents 
and information should be written at once. 

In Bates. — Claims are inmiediately referred to the 
freight claim bureau of either the delivering or the initial 
line in order that the through rate from points on its line 
to points on connections may be determined. If the in- 
vestigation develops that the claim is valid, the claim is 
then referred to the auditor of freight accounts for a 
check as to billing, i. e., the claim number is recorded on 
the accounting records, as previously stated, and the 
charges on the freight bill, or the amount said to have 
been paid, are checked from the auditor's recordr In 
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this way it is determined that the freight bill is correct 
and the charges thereon have been properly accounted 
for. 

In this connection it is appropriate to state that fre- 
quently the billing agents detect errors that they have 
made in billing shipments and issue what are technically 
known as audit corrections, reducing the billed charges 
to the correct basis. While the general requirement is 
that in order to obtain this refund from the delivering 
agent, the original expense bill must be surrendered by 
the consignee, occasionally, through oversight, the ex- 
pense bill might not be taken up and the opportunity for 
duplicate payment in the shape of a claim becomes exist- 
ent. The check in the auditor's office, however, against 
the records of that particular station precludes this 
possibility. 

In handling claims of this character, a claim investi- 
gator first determines that the claim is properly sup- 
ported by the necessary documents. In the absence of 
these or in the event that additional information is 
required, he requests such documents or information as is 
essential. A complete chain of the waybilling covering 
the shipment involved is requested through junction 
agents at points where the shipment is rebiUed. In the 
case of interline billing, a division of the revenue on such 
billing among the several interested carriers is requested 
from the auditor of the line that adjusts the charges, 
which, in all cases, is the delivering carrier. It must be 
borne in mind, however, that the point to be considered 
first is the payment of the claim. As soon as it is proved 
that an overcharge exists, the refund should be made in 
order to avoid any unnecessary delay and the possible 
accruing of interest charges. 

In this connection, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has stated that in cases where a settlement is effectec? 
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within thirty days it should be considered as a reasonable 
time and no interest charges should be assessed.^ 

After payment has been made to the claimant, the final 
disposition of the claim as between the several carriers 
participating in the haul can be held in abeyance until 
the necessary evidence as to the responsibility is com- 
plete. 

In Weight. — Claims for overcharge in weight are, in 
many cases, difficult of adjustment and require exhaust- 
ive investigation. In most cases, these matters are 
reviewed by weighing associations having jurisdiction in 
the territory or territories through which the shipment 
traveled and in which it was weighed. 

The circumstances under which the weights are ob- 
tained must be investigated with respect to the conditions 
of the scales and the weather at the time of weighing. 
The condition of the material shipped, i. e., with respect 
to natural shrinkage or the accumulation of foreign ma- 
terial, such as moisture, ice, or snow, must be determined. 

In the case of lumber and other forest products, the 
manner in which billed and the dimensions are essential 
factors. Whether the lumber was rough or dressed, 
green or dry, must also be taken into consideration. 

Throughout the country, the various weighing associa- 
tions have entered into what are known as weight agree- 
ments with many shippers whose activities are confined 
to a particular branch of commerce, such as the canning 
of fish, vegetables, or fruit, or the manufacture of articles 
which are of a uniform size. Shipments from these firms 
are accepted on the basis of agreed estimated weights. 
K the car should be weighed en route and the charges 
raised because of an increase in the billed weight, such 
charges would be reduced to the basis of the agreed 
estimated weight. 

'Conference Ruling 464. 
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The installation .of a railroad track scale involves con- 
siderable expense and all stations are not equipped with 
this facility. Owing to this fact, cars not infrequently 
move from the point of origin to the point of destination 
without being weighed. To provide for this contingency, 
the classification committees have issued comparatively 
complete tables of estimated weights, indicating the 
weight per foot of various kinds of lumber, the weight 
per cord of fuel wood, the weight per cubic yard of clay 
and analogous articles, the weight per thousand of lath 
and shingles, and the weight per barrel or other standard 
package of such articles as are shipped in standard pack- 
ages. The weight of the shipment is easily ascertained 
by applying these estimated weights to the amount in the 
shipment as shown in the shipper's invoice. 

As evidence of the weight claimed, a scale certificate 
should support a claim for overcharge in weight if the 
contents of the car are weighed in wagon loads over 
wagon scales. In the event, however, that the contents 
of the car are not weighed but the weight as obtained by 
the carrier is evidently erroneous, the average weight of 
a given quantity of the material should be ascertained 
and a copy of the invoice indicating the amount of the 
commodity in the shipment submitted as evidence of the 
error in the carrier's weight. 

(h) Loss and Damage Claims 

The question of loss and damage claims has assumed 
such serious proportions that it has been the subject of 
an exhaustive study at the hands of the General Man- 
agers' Association. This association is composed of the 
higher executives of the carriers throughout the land. 
At a meeting held November 12, 1914, the following reso- 
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lution was adopted and transmitted to the American 
Eailway Association : 

Whereas, Freight loss and damage exceeds thirty million dol- 
lars per annum, and the American Railway Association has 
recently indicated that there will be a further increase for the 
current year; and 

Whereas, The work already under way, and which is yet to 
be taken up by the American Railway Association Committee on 
Packing, Marking, and Handling of Freight, for the reduction 
and prevention of this freight loss and damage expense, is of 
such importance that it should be expedited as much as possible ; 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, It is the sense of this meeting that there should be 
assigned exclusively to the service of the committee one or more 
experts in the handling of freight ; and be it further 

Resolved, That the chairman be instructed to convey this ex- 
pression to the American Railway Association, with the hope 
that the latter can see its way clear to supplement its organiza- 
tion by the appointment of one or more such experts to devote 
their entire time to a study of these matters, and the development 
of information on which the Committee on Packing, Marking 
and Handling of Freight may base prompt and effective action. 

In accord with the foregoing, an educational campaign 
has been inaugurated by the carriers for the benefit of 
their employes and patrons of their respective lines. The 
roads, in many cases, have had their representatives visit 
factories and other industrial plants and confer with the 
manufacturers as to the methods employed by them in the 
packing of their freight. 

With this end in view, Mr. A. C. Kenly, Superintendent 
of Freight of the Atlantic Coast Line Eailroad, photo- 
graphed packages reaching their destinations in bad 
condition and sent the photographs to the shippers with 
a pleasant letter. In every case he received a courteous 
reply. Finding that such work would occupy all of his 
own time as well as that of many assistants, he selected 
photographs, which, with a highly readable text, were 
furnished in pamphlet form by the General Managers' 
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Association of the Southeast. Many complimentary let- 
ters were received, particularly from shippers, and 50,000 
copies were sold to carriers and others. An order came 
for 200 copies from the Capetown Government Eailways, 
Capetown, South Africa. A number of chambers of com- 
merce throughout the United States bought copies for 
distribution among their own members and large retail 
houses, for distribution in their shipping departments. 
This clearly indicates the interest that is exhibited by the 
shipping public in this phase of transportation. 

In discussing loss and damage claims, it will assist 
many of our readers to make a study of the handling of 
L. C. L. freight as given on page 23. 

In order that the reader may appreciate the necessity 
of the proper packing of shipments, two illustrations of 
freight piled in a freight house are shown herewith. Note 
particularly (1) that very heavy articles are piled upon 
very insecure packages and (2) that such articles as 
hides, which often have an objectionable odor, are piled 
near to such articles as coffee, which are subject to injury 
by such odors. Shippers should study these pictures 
caref uUy in order that they may avoid the many oppor- 
tunities for damage which arise from conditions similar 
to those shown in the pictures. The carriers have to 
handle a great variety of commodities and cannot be ex- 
pected to see that every kind of an article is loaded or 
stored in an ideal place. 

The Freight Claim Association rules provide that the 
carriers shall take record of all seals placed on cars and 
all seals removed from cars. If seals are removed by 
other parties than the carriers, the carriers must secure 
the seal record as near as possible to the time of placing 
or removing. Seal records must be taken on all cars re- 
ceived and delivered at junction points or points of 
interchange with connecting lines. 
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An imperfect seal record may be defined as the absence 
of any seal or the absence of any mark on the seal. The 
carrier having an imperfect seal record is usually liable 
for loss or shortage. Imperfect sealing embraces the 
absence of a seal, a seal improperly applied, a broken 
seal, an indistinct impression, a blank seal, one on an 
insecure door fastening, insecure fastening on the inside 
of end doors, seals applied by shippers, custom or state 
authorities, or regular grain inspectors, or seals applied 
on freight under the protection of locks. 

In the investigation of a claim for loss or damage, the 
investigator obtains a complete record of the handling of 
the property at the shipping point, the transfer point, 
and the point of destination, securing the car numbers in 
which the shipment was handled and the seals applied at 
the shipping point and in transit. 

The essential evidence of the carrier's liability is the 
report of the destination agent, which is called an * * 0. S. 
& D. report, '^ the letters signifying *^Over, Short & 
Damaged. '^ In all cases of shortage or visible damage, 
the receiving agent is required to issue one of these re- 
ports, one copy of which is sent to the agent at the point 
where the car was loaded and another copy to the freight 
claim agent of the road. The loading agent, upon the 
receipt of the report, investigates the case and endeavors 
to furnish billing to cover the shipment or, in the case 
of damage, to fix the responsibility and make his report 
to the freight claim agent, who requires the information 
in adjusting the claim, if one be presented. 

Not infrequently, property suffers damage by reason 
of the fact that unclean cars are used for the loading of 
merchandise freight, although the carriers, through* the 
various general superintendents, have strictly prohibited 
this practice. In claims arising from this cause, the ex- 
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pense is chargeable to the carrier at fault and is not 
participated in by other carriers involved in the move- 
ment. 

Adjustment of Claims Between Carriers 

Some of the provisions of the carriers for adjusting 
claims among themselves are as f oUows : 

Claims for loss located by imperfect sealing or seal 
records are charged to the carriers having such imperfect 
seal or records. 

Claims for loss or damage due to error or negUgence 
on the part of the employes of a carrier are charged to 
the carrier at fault unless contributory negligence is 
shown, in which case the loss is equally divided between 
the carriers at fault. 

Claims for loss which have been developed to a junc- 
tion point by check of the receiving carrier are divided 
as follows : 60 per cent to the delivering carrier and 40 
per cent to the receiving carrier. 

Claims for loss through leakage of grain or grain 
products or through damage due to a defect of the car 
which existed at the time of loading or developed during 
the movement of the shipment, and which was not de- 
tected in an inspection at the loading or junction point, 
are prorated on revenue by all carriers participating in 
the haul. 

Loss from open cars or damage to property trans- 
ported in open cars is prorated on revenue from the 
initial point of shipment to the final destination. 

The loss of an entire package from a car under the 
seals of the station where the property was last checked 
in full is prorated as follows : 30 per cent to the loading 
carrier and 20 per cent to the unloading carrier ; the re- 
maining 50 per cent is prorated on revenue from the 
initial point of shipment to the final destination. 
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Claims for concealed damage are prorated on mileage 
from the point of shipment to the point of destination. 

All claims for damage which are not concealed and 
which do not exceed $20 are prorated on the basis of 
mileage from the point of shipment to the final destina- 
tion unless the junction ** break bulk'' point or des- 
tination records show the damage, in which case the 
claim is prorated from the last point checked in good 
order to the point at which the loss is discovered. 

Claims involving damage to perishable freight are dis- 
tributed as follows : Damage, except freezing, when all 
roads have perfect records, is prorated on mileage from 
the point of shipment to the final destination; damage 
due to improper refrigeration or ventilation is divided 
equally among the carriers at fault. 

Damage or pilferage developed by check of the receiv- 
ing carrier at the junction point is divided equally 
between the receiving and delivering carriers. 

Claims for concealed loss, that is, where the record of 
handling is apparently clear, if delivered in good order 
and no indications of robbery exist, must be supported 
with an affidavit of the shipper and the consignee. Such 
claims not exceeding $50 are prorated with the interested 
carriers on the basis of revenue from the initial point of 
shipment to the final destination, seal records and record 
of handling at intermediate points being also taken into 
consideration. 

Claims for concealed loss in excess of $50 developing 
under the loading scale or continuous seals are prorated 
on revenue from the initial point of shipment to the final 
destination. 

Claims for loss of an entire package or for loss of part 
of the contents of a package must be supported with the 
paid freight bill, carrying a notation of the shortage, and 
the original bill of lading or shipping receipt. Such 
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claims when not exceeding $20 are prorated among the 
carriers on mileage from the point where the shipment 
last checked in good order to the point where the loss is 
discovered. Damage on account of avoidable delay is 
charged to the carrier at fault. When the delay is with 
two or more carriers, each carrier is charged with such 
portion as the delay located with it bears to the entire 
delay. 

If the claim is based on a decline in the market, it is 
apportioned to the carriers according to the relation that 
the delay with each carrier bears to the missing market. 
The time consumed in excess of the scheduled service is 
considered as delay. 

It should be understood that the ascertaining of re- 
sponsibility for claims is not always an easy matter, as 
records are often incomplete, seal records missing, etc. 

Handling L. C. L. Fbeight 
(a) Arrangement of a Freight House 

To enable the reader to follow intelligently the discus- 
sion relative to loss and damage claims, the diagram 
shown on page 24 has been prepared, illustrating the 
terminal facilities of a carrier with respect to outbound 
merchandise or less-than-carload traflSc. While this plan 
is subject to variations, it is nevertheless commonly em- 
ployed at the larger cities throughout the country. 

As a rule, these terminals are situated as near to the 
heart of the mercantile district of the city as possible. 
It is very hard for competing lines to overcome an ad- 
vantage of this kind possessed by one of the lines, as 
the question of cartage and transfer from depot to store 
has for some time occupied the attention of efficiency 
experts. 
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The diagram shows the arrangement of the freight 
house with respect to the receipt of freight from wagons 
or trucks, which make their delivery from the tail gates 
of the wagons to the various doorways of the freight 
house which face the wagon yard. After the shipment 
has been weighed and the teamster or truck man has been 
given a receipt for the property, the consignment is 
trucked into the particular car which is scheduled to go 
to the desired destination. 

To the beginner, the arrangement of the car -loading 
yard in the diagram shown on page 24 might convey 
nothing. However, each of the cars shown thereon, ac- 
cording to its location, indicates that it is for the accom- 
modation of freight to specified destinations. Thus, for 
example. Car 1 on Track 1 may be for freight to New 
Orleans, Louisiana, while Car 1 on Track 2 may be for 
freight to San Francisco, California, via Omaha in con- 
nection with the Union Pacific Eailway. Car 1 on Track 
3 may be for freight for local delivery in St. Louis, 
Missouri. Car 1 on Track 4 may be for local delivery at 
Cairo, Illinois, and Car 1 on Track 5 for freight to Kan- 
kakee, Illinois, and way points. Cars such as the one for 
Kankakee are known as peddler cars, owing to the fact 
that they are loaded with merchandise destined to the 
smaUer stations between certain points. 

From the specimen loading sheet indicated in the dia- 
gram, it will be observed that usually the cars on the 
same track are arranged to accommodate freight to 
destinations in the same territory ; hence, in the evening, 
after the close of the day's business, all that remains to 
be done is to attach the engine, couple the cars, and 
despatch the train. The cars destined to the farthest 
points are given preference over the cars containing local 
or way-freight, inasmuch as this business is highly com- 
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petitive and the retention of it hinges in a great degree 
on the nature of the service afforded. 

In addition to the information shown on a specimen 
loading sheet, there is a space provided opposite each 
number shown thereon for the insertion of the number of 
the car assigned to that particular track and location. 
This loading sheet is compiled during the night and is 
distributed to the various receiving clerks in the morning 
when they report for duty in order to enable them to 
indicate on the carrier's copy of the bill of lading or ship- 
ping ticket the car into which the shipment has been 
loaded. 

(b) Loading Cars 

In order to fix the responsibility for the receipt of 
goods, the carriers have adopted the system of number- 
ing the various doorways in their freight houses in 
consecutive order and the receiving clerk delegated to 
receive freight at that doorway is given a stamp having 
a corresponding number. Thus, if any question arises 
relative to a particular shipment, the clerk who handled 
the shipment can be ascertained without diflSculty. Each 
receiving office has its crew or gang, consisting of the 
receiving derk, his assistant, a scale man, and one or 
more truck men. 

To follow out more thoroughly the handling of a ship- 
ment, it might be appropriate to take an imaginary 
shipment and follow it through until placed in the car and 
ready for despatch. 

Assume, therefore, that a truck or dray backs up to 
Door 1 and delivers three shipments, consisting of 5 
crated refrigerators destined to New Orleans, Louisiana, 
3 crated refrigerators destined to St. Louis, Missouri, 
and 1 refrigerator destined to Atianta, Georgia. The 
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teamster first gives his shipping directions or bill of 
lading to the receiving clerk. As the refrigerators are 
removed from the dray, the scale man calls off the num- 
ber of each package, its description, how packed, the 
name of the consignee, the destination, and other special 
marks. The receiving clerk checks off the items as they 
are given. If the shipment tallies or checks with the 
shipping directions or bill of lading and no exceptions 
are noted, the receiving clerk stamps the original receipt 
with the stamp assigned for his officers use. Such a 
receipt is known as a * * clear receipt. ' * 

If any exceptions are noted in connection with the 
consignment, such as evidence of chaffing, scratching, 
damage by moisture, or breakage of any sort, a notation 
to that effect would be placed upon the receipt given the 
consignor before the receiving clerk would affix his stamp 
and validate the receipt. 

So far as the shipper and his agent (the teamster) are 
concerned, this concludes the performance of their duties, 
but for the carrier they have just begun. At each receiv- 
ing office there is a large scale and the first step is to 
ascertain the weight of the several consignments. The 
weight having been ascertained, it is noted upon the 
shipping receipt and the receiving clerk then indicates 
the location of the car into which the property must be 
loaded. For example, the New Orleans consignment is 
to be loaded in Car 1 on Track 1, the St. Louis consign- 
ment in Car 1 on Track 3, and the Atlanta shipment in 
Car 1 on Track 4. In the event that no truck man is at 
hand, it is a commoji practice to mark with chalk on the 
package the car into which the consignment is to be 
trucked; so when the truck man returns he can take up 
the next consignment and truck it to the proper car. 

With each run of cars, that is, cars placed alongside of 
each other, there is an employe designated as a stow man. 
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whom duties are, in part, to stow sjrstmtiatieally the 
ladmgB of the Tarions ears to the best advantage, having 
in mind the effective utiliiation of car space and the 
safety of the gooda 

From the loading sheet indicated in the diagram on 
page 26, it will be observed that there are two cars for 
New Orleans, viz^ Car 1 on Track 1 and Car 2 on Track 1, 
and that there are three ears for St Louis, vis., Car 1 on 
Track 3, Car 2 on Track 3, and Car 3 on Track 3. The 
stow men of those particular runs woidd, in the case of 
the refrigerators, load them into the car best suited for 
their accommodation, indicating on the receipts any 
change which may be made in the car number. 

IVlth the proper loading of the shipment, the transac- 
tion is completed, in so far as the receiving house is 
concerned. The shipping receipt is then sent to the office 
in order that the shipment may be waybilled and the 
charges for its transportation computed. The waybill is 
a form that is generally employed to show the agent at 
the point of destination from what station the shipment 
was billed, the name of the shipper, the name of the con- 
signee, the weight of the shipment, the rate per 100 
pounds, the car number into which the shipment was 
loaded, the date of shipment, and the total amount of 
charges. From this the agent prepares an expense bill, a 
notice of which is sent to tiie consignee in order that he 
may arrange for payment and the claiming of the 
property. 

(c) Errors in Loading 

Suppose, for example, that the truck man, in trucking 
one of the St. Louis refrigerators, deposited it in Car 1 
on Track 2 and that his error was not detected by the 
stow man. This car, as may be noted, is destined to San 
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Francisco, in connection with the Union Pacific Eailway. 
The result of this error would be that the St. Louis car 
in which the shipment is supposedly loaded will check 
one refrigerator short, while the San Francisco car will 
check one refrigerator over. Both of these facts, how- 
ever, are reported, as soon as known, to the freight claim 
department and, as before stated, shortages are often 
located as overages at other points. In many cases, how- 
ever, owing to the fact that cars may be transferred en 
route several times, and owing to the absence of identify- 
ing marks on the package, overages cannot be applied to 
shortages. From time to time the carriers hold sales at 
which unclaimed and unidentified property is sold at 
auction. 

The platform indicated in the diagram of the freight 
house shown on page 24 is usually employed in the 
handling of freight which is too large or which it is incon- 
venient to handle through the house, such as heavy ma- 
chinery. For the accommodation of such traflSc, a derrick 
or hoist is installed to facilitate the handling of goods 
of this character. 

Upon the completion of the day^s business, the car 
doors are closed and sealed with seals approved for use 
by the particular lines. As the seal has considerable im- 
portance attached to it in connection with the apportion- 
ment of damages among the several carriers, a brief 
statement as to its use, method of application, and identi- 
fication is necessary. The most common form of car 
seal is a thin piece of tin about half an inch in width and 
8 or 10 inches in length, having in one end a soft lead 
rivet which fits through a hole in the opposite end and 
which, when passed through the staples of the tin used to 
secure the hasp of the door to the door sill, is pressed 
flat by means of a steel press. This press imprints on the 
soft lead a number and this number identifies the station 
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at which the seal was applied and prevents the with- 
drawal of the tin unless the seal is broken and removed. 

There are many other kinds of seals used, but they all 
serve the same purpose. The question might arise as to 
why the use of strong locks could not be employed. Con- 
sidering the number of freight cars and the long journeys 
which are sometimes accompUshed, the difficulty of 
having the keys for the locks on hand at the time they 
were wanted almost precludes the possibility of their em- 
ployment, although goods shipped in bond are in cars 
which are locked with custom house locks. The keys for 
these locks are sent to the custom collector at the point 
to which the cars are consigned. While this means can 
be employed with a fair measure of success to a small 
branch of traffic such as this, it is doubtful whether the 
method could be extended without serious- consequences. 

When one stops to consider the fact that these freight 
houses are in some cases many thousands of feet in 
length and that thousands of shipments are handled each 
day in the larger receiving stations, it is not so remark- 
able that shipments go astray. On the other hand, it is 
more remarkable that there are not more astray ship- 
ments than there are. 



